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THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE ACT OF 1903. 

The Irish Land Act, which has been the principal 
work of the legislative session of 1903, is remarkable in 
several respects. But its chief significance lies in the 
fact that it definitely binds all parties in Great Britain 
and Ireland to that particular method of solving the land 
question often described as "the abolition of dual owner- 
ship." It thus marks an important and probably de- 
cisive stage in the tedious process of recasting the 
agrarian system of the country and removing the ob- 
stacles that have hampered the operation of earlier meas- 
ures of reform. 

So many have been the discussions on the political and 
economic apects of this great branch of the Irish prob- 
lem that all persons even moderately interested in such 
inquiries are well aware ai the way in which the existing 
land system has been formed. Beginning with the ap- 
plication of the English common law to Irish tenures in 
the opening years of the seventeenth ceiitury, it was 
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further affected by the series of confiscations which only 
ceased at its end/ as well as by the extensive Plantation 
of Ulster. The position in the eighteenth century was that 
of a body of land-owners, many of them not residing in 
the country, and distinct both in race and religion from 
the actual cultivators who made up the great body of 
the people. In this way the "cottier" system — which 
Ireland may claim to have originated— came into being. 
Under it the peasant cultivator possessed of little capital bid 
directly for the privilege of occupying land.^ As a result, 
rents were raised to the highest point; and, though they 
were often merely nominal, being subject to abatements in 
times of pressure, they yet represented the full surplus prod- 
uce after the wants of the laborers under their low standard 
of subsistence had been supplied. The growth of popula- 
tion and the immense expansion of Great Britain due 
to the great series of inventions in the period 1760-85 still 
further affected Irish agriculture. Under the cover of 
the corn duties (and the earlier bounties) tillage was con- 
siderably extended, in order to supply the English market. 
The high prices that accompanied the French wars worked 
in the same direction. This unhappy system was over- 
thrown by the great famine of 1846-47. But the seeds 
of decay were implanted before. The miserable condi- 
tion of the cultivators, the defective methods of agricult- 
ure, and the heavy burden of indebtedness which pressed 
on the land-owners made a change imperative and also 
certain, whenever free trade in corn should be adopted by 
Great Britain. But the need for reform in the condi- 

iThe famous "case of Gavelkind" was described in 1606. Davies Ke- 
ports, Hil. 3 Jac. In it tlie Anglo- Irisli judges held that the customary 
right of the Irish tribesman could not be recognized, as it was only " a tran- 
sitory and scrambling possession." 

2 J. S. Mill's account of cottierism (Political Economy, Book II. chaps, ix., 
X.) is so well known as scarcely to need reference. It may be supplemented 
by those of Jones (Peasant Bents, chaps, iv., v.) and Caimes (Political Essays. 
pp. 169, 166.) 
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tions of tenure had been urged before the famine, in the 
form of a claim for "tenant right," which would protect 
the improvements of the farmer, and which existed by 
custom in the Ulster Plantation counties.' 

The actual legislation was of a very different tendency. 
In 1848 the Encumbered Estates Court was established; 
and by its agency the land-owners most heavily in debt 
were weeded out, their place being taken by a more provi- 
dent and enterprising class. To secure this result, the 
stringent rules of real property law were set aside, and 
estates were in rnany cases sold at very low prices. The 
"commercial principle" was still further applied to land 
in 1860 by Cardwell's and Deasy's acts. The whole sys- 
tem of tenancy was based on contract, not on tenure, and 
thus the feudal conception was definitely removed,^ while 
the various provisions of the law were consolidated in a 
convenient form. During this period various compensa- 
tion bills introduced by both Conservative and Liberal 
governments had failed to pass; and insecurity of tenure, 
increased by the events of the famine and the action of 
the new proprietors, became a cause of political and social 
unrest, which culminated in the Fenian movement. This 
led directly to Gladstone's first Land Act (1870), the earli- 
est definite effort to deal with the grievances of the Irish 
tenant, as distinct from reforms calculated to raise the 
efficiency of agriculture. It recognized the body of usages 
which formed the Ulster custom; it laid down broadly 
the principle of compensation for the tenants' improve- 

iSharman Crawford's bill for a compensation for improvements was in- 
troduced in 1835. " If," said O'Connell in J845, " tliey asked me what are my 
propositions for relief of the distress, I answer first tenant right. I would 
give the landlord his land, and a fair rent for it; but I would give the tenant 
compensation for permanent improvements." 

2 This legislation was embodied in the acts (23 & 24 Vict. cc. 153, 154) which 
are respectively connected with the names of Cardwell (then chief secretary) 
and Deasy (the attorney-general). Chap. 154, sect. 3, contains the provision 
as to contract, express or implied, being the basis of the relation of landlord 
and tenant. See Richey, The Irish Land Laws, chaps, vii., viil. 
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ments; it introduced the new system of compensation for 
disturbance, intended to impose a penalty on evictions; 
and, finally (by the "Bright" clauses), it sought to make 
sales by landlord to tenant easier. This well-meant at- 
tempt proved to be quite inadequate for the purpose, 
especially when a new period of agricultural depression, 
starting from the bad harvests of 1877 and the following 
years, made the payment of rent difficult. The fierce 
agitation of the Land League (1879) was met by the act 
of 1881, which accepted the system of (1) " fixity of tenure" 
and (2) "fair rent," with the right of (3) "free sale" by 
the tenant of his interest (the three F's), and created a 
special commission with power to determine the "fair 
rent" of the usual tenant holdings. Unfortunately, this 
adoption of the policy long advocated by the popular 
party in Ireland came at a time when the value of land 
was falling in all western Europe, and the newer idea of 
a complete expropriation of the landlords had taken the 
place of the older plan of fixed tenures in the Irish pro- 
gramme. The operation of the act was viewed with sus- 
picion by both landlords and tenants. Though its immedi- 
ate effect was a lowering of rent by over 20 per cent., this 
was believed by the latter to be insufficient, and was 
treated as confiscation by the former. The purchase 
clauses of the act failed almost completely,^ and thus 
further legislative action became expedient. But all these 
later measures have been passed by the Conservative and 
Unionist party. In 1885 the " Ashbourne " Act established 
a fund of £5,000,000 (increased by £5,000,000 more in 
1888) for purchase, and relieved the tenant from provid- 
ing part of the purchase-money. In 1887 the Fair Rent 

iFor the period 1881-85 the number of loans Issued were 731, and the 
amount £240,801. Under the act of 1870 the respective figures are 877 and 
je614,636. The area of the two classes combined was only 80,000 acres. The 
act disestablishing the Irish Church (1869) had, however, provided 6,087 loans 
amounting to £1,671,841. 
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provisions of the act of 1881 were extended to the lease- 
holders, and temporary reductions of rent, based on the 
movement of prices, arranged. Mr. Arthur Balfour's 
measure of 1891 introduced a complicated system by which 
additional funds for land purchase were guaranteed by 
the several Irish counties through the grants given to them 
from the State. In 1896 the tenant's right to improve- 
ments (which had been impaired by a series of judicial 
decisions') was further defined and secured, while more 
lenient rules for the repayment of the purchase advances, 
securing a reduction to the purchaser at intervals of ten 
years, encouraged the transfer of land from the landlords 
to the tenants. 

Besides this varied legislation there were many abor- 
tive attempts — e.g., Mr. Morley's bill of 1895 — to deal 
with the many difficulties of the problem which each change 
in economic conditions brought into notice. Thus the 
special position of tenants under the Ulster custom; the 
right of the landlord to pre-emption of a holding offered 
for sale by its occupier, and to have its true value fixed 
by the Land Commission; the treatment of tenants who 
had been evicted, and of those who had taken their farms; 
and the claim of the agricultural laborer to obtain a house 
and an allotment of land, — all these had attracted public 
attention. 

Two influences were, however, of peculiar importance in 
hastening on the act of 1903. One was the strong move- 
ment in favor of compulsory purchase initiated by Mr. 
T. W. Russell, and supported by the Protestant and Un- 
ionist farmers of the North. Another was the increasing 
difficulty experienced in keeping up the agitation con- 
nected with the Irish party's poUcy. A general recog- 
nition of the loss that long-continued disturbance inflicts 

1 Notably in the famous case of Dunseath v. Adams, which figured off and 
on during twenty years in the Irish courts. 
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on all classes made conciliation or compromise seem 
desirable. To these must be added the disposition of 
English statesmen to deal more liberally with Ireland, 
in order to raise her material condition and thereby re- 
move the source of political discontent. 

The views of the government were decidedly indicated 
in the Land Purchase Bill introduced in 1902. Its princi- 
pal feature was the proposal for direct purpose of estates 
by the Land Commission, for which purpose additional 
funds were to be provided. An application for a read- 
justment of rent might be met by the other party apply- 
ing to the commission to state the fair terms of sale, which, 
if not accepted, would prevent any alteration of rent.^ 

This last part of the bill was strongly opposed by the 
tenant's advocates as an infringement of the right secured 
by the act of 1881, and all parties seemed to hold that 
still more inducement to purchase should be given. The 
measure was accordingly withdrawn with a promise that 
an Irish Land Bill would be the chief piece in the programme 
for the following year. In the mean time active efforts 
were made to bring about a conference between the rep- 
resentatives of landlords and tenants, which should come 
to an agreement on the terms of settlement to be submitted 
to the government for embodiment in the new bill. Though 
the official body representing the owners (the Land- 
owners' Convention) declined to take part in a conference, 
a number of landlords agreed to the plan; and four rep- 
resentatives of this section met fom- members of Par- 
liament who were regarded as tenants' representatives,' 
and after discussion put forth a statement in which the 
most noteworthy points were: (1) the assertion that an 
occupying proprietary in lieu of dual ownership was the 

iThis somewhat ingenious plan was laid down in clause 36 of the bill. 

2 The members of this conference were Lord Dunraven, Lord Mayo, 
W. H. Hutcheson Foe, M. T. Everard, John Redmond, W. O'Brien, T. W. 
Russell, T. C. Harrington. Its final meeting took place on January 3, 1903. 
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only satisfactory settlement of the question; (2) that the 
landlords' income (defined to mean rents fixed since 1896) 
should be secured to them; (3) that owners should be 
allowed to purchase their mansion houses and demesne 
lands; (4) that the expense of proving title and delaying 
payment of the purchase-money should be removed; 
(5) that the tenants' annuities should be such as to give 
an immediate reduction, varying from 15 to 25 per cent., 
with further reductions as the process of repayment went 
on, which would involve the aid of the State. The la- 
borers, the Congested Districts, and the evicted tenants 
were also recommended to the consideration of the gov- 
ernment. 

Although originally hostile, the Executive Committee 
of the Land-owners' Convention accepted the Conference 
Report as "a valuable addition" to "the suggestions that 
had been made for removing the difficulties of the Irish 
Land Question." General approval was also expressed 
by the great body of Irish farmers. 

Under these exceptionally favorable conditions, Mr. 
Wyndham brought in his revised scheme, which was set 
forth in a speech of remarkable clearness. The difficul- 
ties of the problem were sketched, and also the necessity 
of dealing with it. The extreme complication of teniu-es 
and the many interests requiring consideration, as well 
as the mass of previous legislation, formed the greatest 
puzzle. The deterioration in agriculture from the ab- 
sence of inducements to investment on the part of either 
landlord or tenant and the evil moral effect on the farming 
class made it essential to deal boldly with the matter, 
which was also desirable in the interest of Great Britain 
as a neighboring country, necessarily affected by Ire- 
land's prosperity or distress. 

Before considering the details of the bill, we may notice 
two features, one of which has been removed and the 
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other altered in the act finally passed. As at first planned, 
the annuity to be paid by the purchaser was to be divided 
into two parts, one (seven-eighths of the whole) redeemable 
by instalments running over sixty-eight and a half years, 
the other and smaller portion to be perpetual. The idea 
underlying this reservation of rent was to give to the 
State a power of control over the holders of land, in order 
to prevent subdivision and mortgaging, and also possi- 
bly for other objects. The Tenants' Convention held 
a few weeks after the appearance of the bill declared 
strongly against this limitation, which was surrendered in 
committee.^ Again, in the first schedule of the bill a 
graduated scale for the bonus to be given to selling land- 
lords was set out, varjdng from 5 per cent, on estates over 
£40,000 to 15 per cent, on those not exceeding £5,000. 
This schedule is absent in the act, where a uniform bonus 
of 12 per cent, is laid down. But besides these unessen- 
tial matters there was very little change. The general 
trend of opinion in Ireland was expressed by the votes 
of the Tenants' Convention just referred to,^ and also of 
the Land-owners' Convention in favor of the measure. 

English people of all parties were ready to acquiesce 
in what seemed Ukely to solve the Irish Land Question. 
Criticism was restrained by the fear that in some way 
or other it might wreck the bill. The result was that the 
second reading passed by an enormous majority,' and the 
amendments in committee were few and comparatively un- 
important. One serious amendment proposed by the Na- 

iMr. Davitt, as a consistent follower of Henry George, was the chief sup- 
porter of the perpetual rent, which he regarded as asserting the principle of 
state ownership, no matter how small the amount. 

2 This assembly was probably the most representative, and certainly the 
most business-like, of its class. The Catholic clergy, the Nationalist mem- 
bers of Parliament, and delegates from Local Crovernment bodies and 
branches of the United Irish League were its constituent parts. 

3 443 ayes against 26 noes. On the third reading the vote was 31T 
against 20. 
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tionalist leader — namely, (1) the adoption of the minimum 
reductions laid down in the Conference Report (25 per 
cent, for first-term and 15 per cent, for second-term rents) 
and (2) the removal of the maximum limits of reduction 
fixed in the bill — was negatived. The amount of ad- 
vance permissible was increased; but, speaking broadly, 
the measure passed the Commons unaltered. 

In the Lords its course was equally smooth. Some 
amendments, carried against the government by the votes 
of the Irish peers, were rejected by the Commons and not 
pressed by the Upper House. 

The keynote of this elaborate piece of legislation is to 
be foimd in the fact that it is essentially a land purchase 
act, and therefore intended to set aside or rather make 
imnecessary the act of 1881, which was as essentially a 
rent fixing act. It is true that there are provisions to assist 
purchase in the Land Act of 1881, and provisions as to the 
hearing of fair rent cases in that of 1903; but in each case 
they are subordinate to the main purpose, and are hidden 
away, so to speak, in an obscure corner. This change 
marks the advance made in the intervening period. What 
is regarded as highly conservative in 1903 would have been 
denounced as revolutionary in 1881. 

Starting, then, with the principle of assisting the trans- 
fer of land to the occupier, the new act provides several 
ways. First, the previous system of individual dealings 
between owner and occupier remains open to those who 
desire to employ it. But the transaction will have to be 
examined, as at present, and the security found to be suffi- 
cient by the Land Commission. Further, the selling land- 
lord will receive only the capital of the annuity without 
any bonus; and there is no limit, either maximum or mini- 
mum, as to the reduction gained by the purchaser. Even 
in this case the advantages conferred by the act are con- 
siderable; for the selling owner receives cash instead of 
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land stock, and the interest on the advance is reduced to 
2| per cent., ^ per cent, being added for the sinking fund. 
On the whole, it is improbable that sales to individual 
tenants will continue to any considerable extent. 

The second method is that of agreement between land- 
lord and tenants for the sale of a whole estate.* The mode 
of procedure is simply for the parties to come to terms as 
to the price to be paid to the landlord, or — the same thing 
under another form — the amoimt of reduction which the 
tenants will receive on their present rents. Here an im- 
portant condition has been laid down, namely: that for 
rents fixed after 1896 the reduction must be not less than 
10 or more than 30 per cent.; for those fixed earlier — the 
great number of first-term rents — the reduction must be 
between 20 and 40 per cent. Though this establishment 
of "zones," as they have been styled, has been much criti- 
cised, it possesses decided advantages. The commissioners 
must accept any agreement which satisfies the condition as 
to reduction, and the administrative and legal delays which 
have hampered land purchase in the past are to a great 
extent removed. Besides, the minimum limit secures the 
State against having to advance an amount exceeding the 
value; and the maximum one protects the interests of head 
landlords, encimabrancers, and the holders of reversions 
from being sacrificed by a life owner or an encumbered one. 
There remains in addition a discretionary power on the 
part of the Estates Commissioners to sanction sales outside 
the limits, if adequate reason be shown. The probability 
is that most of the sales will be carried out by these agree- 
ments, arranged directly. 

Another form of purchase, developed from the ineffective 
provisions of the second Gladstone act, is that in which the 

iThis term is purposely made a flexible one by the act. " The expression 
' estate ' means any lands which the Estates Commissioners may declare fit 
to be regarded as a separate estate for the purposes of the act." Section 98. 
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owner sells to the Land Commission for resale to the tenants.* 
Here the owner applies to the commission, and it after 
inquiry makes a proposal to purchase, if tenants of three- 
fourths of the holdings in number and ratable value are 
willing to buy at the estimated price. In special cases the 
last restriction may be removed, — i.e., if there is no fear 
of loss, — while, in the case of " congested estates," loss up 
to 10 per cent, may be risked. The commission can also 
arrange to buy estates ready for sale in the Land Judge's 
Court, where so many encumbered properties have been 
lying for disposal since the opening of the agricultural de- 
pression. How far these extensive powers will be brought 
into use is somewhat doubtful. When a small minority 
of the tenants on an estate decline to purchase, they will 
certainly be used, the dissenting tenants being in such cases 
made compulsory purchasers.^ Finally, the Congested 
Districts Board — a body established in 1891 for the im- 
provement of the backward districts of Ireland — receives 
additional assistance for purchasing estates and redis- 
tributing the land amongst the tenants in the most bene- 
ficial way. 

By these several methods it is certain that there will be 
in the aggregate a very considerable transfer of land to 
the occupiers, accompanied, in the case of the poorer parts 
of the country, by a readjustment of holdings in order 
to bring them to a suitable size.^ But there are important 
sections of the farming class that are placed outside the 
effective operation of the measure. Judicial tenancies — 

1 The act of 1881 (sections 26-29) gives power to the Land Commission to buy 
an estate, if "a competent number of tenants are able and willing to 
purchase." 

2 Section 19 of the act lays this down. The grievance of the tenants thus 
forced into purchasing will not be serious, as it consists in a reduction of 
their annual payments. 

SThis work of redistribution has been already carried out by the Con- 
gested Districts Board in several cases; e.g., Clare Island and the Dillon 
Estate. The creation of "economic" holdings is part of the policy of the 
act of 1903. 
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i.e., tenancies on which a fair rent has been fixed, either 
by the court or by agreement — are alone directly regarded. 
But the total number of first-term rents fixed at the open- 
ing of 1903 was 342,000: of these over 87,000 had obtained 
a second term. The area covered by these operations is 
10,228,000 acres, or one-half of the whole covmtry. The 
total number of holdings is over 490,000, and this would 
seem to leave a very large residue (150,000) placed in a 
less favorable position. Two considerations, however, 
somewhat reduce this formidable number. Many holdings 
close to towns — the so-called "town parks" — are not fit 
subjects for purchase; and then there are over 70,000 hold- 
ings already purchased by their occupiers.' Making due 
allowance for these classes, there will probably be about 
100,000 holdings outside those forming the "estates" with 
which the act deals. They must remain for the process 
of individual bargaining. Another limitation is contained 
in the prudent regulation that the Land Commission shall 
not have more than £5,000,000 worth of land in its own 
hands. 

Passing from the methods of purchase, we come to the 
special machinery created by the act. This is the Estates 
Commission, composed of three members, administrative, 
not judicial, in character. The importance of thus bring- 
ing the commissioners under the control of the Execu- 
tive and making their system of working more elastic can 
hardly be overestimated. The extent to which judicial 
stringency has retarded the working of the purchase system 
is difficult to realize. It may be expected that the new 
commissioners, carefully selected for their competence, will 
apply sound business methods in their department.' 

1 Allowance must be made on the other side for .the fact that many pur- 
chased holdings were not judicial tenancies. 

'The commissioners are: Mr. Wrench, a member of the existing Land 
Commission ; Mr. Bailey, the ablest and most experienced of the Assistant 
Legal Commissioners; and Mr. Finucane, who has a special training in 
Indian land problems. 
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The extraordinary delays in examining the titles of the 
properties for sale will not be likely to recur in the future, 
especially as any one in receipt of the rents for six years 
can practically be treated as the owner for the purpose 
of seUing, though not entitled to receive the purchase- 
money without adequate proof. 

The powers of the Estates Commissioners are sufficiently 
extensive to enable them to improve the property passing 
through their hands. Sporting rights, rights to minerals, 
etc., may become vested in them; and there can be little 
doubt that they will use their powers.* The real danger 
is rather that of a too paternal system being developed 
by the action of the various State departments engaged in 
fostering the Irish peasants, with evil results in checking 
the growth of a spirit of independence and individual 
activity in economic matters. 

An elaborate system of transfer, such as that just 
sketched, needs as its basis a carefully organized financial 
provision; and it is here that the special interest of the 
British tax-payer comes in. The course of development 
in this part of Irish land legislation has been a gradual 
increase in the assistance given by the State to the process 
of purchase. Beginning with the advance of a portion of 
the price to aid the thrifty buyer, it has gradually changed 
into the payment of the whole purchase-money by the 
State to the seller, the tenant-buyer paying off principal 
and interest by instalments. The act of 1903 puts the 
system on a revised basis. The chief points in this re- 
modelled plan are: (1) The payment of the price in money, 
the amount being determined by the annuity which the 
purchaser is to pay.^ (2) The requisite funds are to be 

iMr. Bailey, one of the commissioners, is the author of the valuable 
Report on the Condition of Tenant Purchasers, in which the desirability of 
maintaining State control over purchase holdings is forcibly urged. 

3The purchase-money is lent at 2| per cent. ; the sinking fund for redemp- 
tion receives J per cent. Hence the annuity is capitalized at 3i, or about 3(4 
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obtained by the issue of British government stock bear- 
ing 2f per cent, interest, and not redeemable for thirty 
years. (3) The advances and the interest on the stock 
come from a special fund described as the Irish Land Pur- 
chase Fund (section 27), which is to be fed by the issues 
of stock and the payment of annuities. (4) By a supple- 
mentary act of 1903 an Irish Development Grant has been 
created, and it will contribute £50,000 annually to the 
purchase fund. The Guarantee Fund under the act of 
1891 is also a possible contributory. (5) But behind 
all these particular contrivances' there is the credit of the 
British State. It is this that will enable the necessary 
funds to be raised on reasonable terms. Apart from this 
powerful lever the system would be impossible; for the 
interest on a purely Irish loan would be such as to leave 
no room for reduction of the tenant's annual payments, 
or else offer no inducement to the owners to sell. (6) A 
still greater effect is likely to follow from the grant of a 
bonus to the seller of complete estates. This gift is fixed 
for five years at 12 per cent, on the purchase-money of 
each estate; but the total amount to be so granted is lim- 
ited to £12,000,000, and is to be obtained by issues of 
the 21 per cent, land stock. The result will be that, when 
the whole bonus has been granted, the charge for interest 
and sinking will be £390,000 per annum. In the earlier 
years of the process it will of course be much less, and will 
finally diminish as the work of redemption goes on.^ 

It is possible from the foregoing details to estimate 
roughly the burden placed on the British Exchequer. 

years (more precisely ^J" X ¥ = 30^)- Thus an annuity of £100 would give a 
capital sum ot £3,076 18s. 5d., to whicii the honus of.l2 per cent, must be added 
in the case of estates. 

iThe complicated arrangements described above are the result of the 
relations of Ireland with the British financial system. 

2This "honus" plan seems to have been naturally suggested by the 
premium obtained by selling owners when they were paid in land stock 
when it was above par, as was the case in the period 1895-99. It clearly affords 
a special inducement to the limited owner, who gains the bonus for himself. 
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Under existing conditions in the money market most of 
the land stock will be at a discount, amounting at first 
probably to 3 or 4 per cent. It is also true that the suc- 
cessive issues will tend to lower the government funds, 
as the total may in fifteen years or less reach £100,000,000 
or even £120,000,000. Then there is the risk of non-pay- 
ment of annuities and loss in selling portions of estates. 
When the £12,000,000 to be allotted as bonus is added, 
the outside limit of liability may be put at £20,000,000; 
and this will be spread over a long period. Bearing in 
mind the history of this and other Irish questions, there 
does not appear to be any reason to regard the charge 
as excessive, since it is the price of relief from a difficult 
and expensive situation. 

Though the features already noticed are those of most 
importance, the act contains in its 103 sections a great 
deal of serviceable legislation on special points. Thus 
the powers of trustees in respect to investment are enlarged, 
and the office of public trustee created. Of still wider 
effect is the provision that the owner, when selling an es- 
tate, may himself repurchase his demesne or other land 
in his occupation in the same way as an ordinary tenant. 
The aim of this concession is, besides encouraging sales, 
to offer an inducement to resident landlords to remain 
in Ireland,* and take part in the working of Local Gover- 
ment as well as to supply examples of better agricultural 
management. It is difficult to say how far this expedient 
will prove successful. Though all owners who can do 
so will rebuy their demesnes, it is likely that most of them 
will soon dispose of this remnant of their property, for 
which they can easily obtain a good price. ^ 

Another troublesome question is that of the position of 

1 This was recommended In the Conference Report (supra, p. 9) . The 
amount advanced to the owner must not exceed one-third of the total pur- 
chase-money, or £20,000, whichever Is less. 

2 This has actually occurred under the former acts. 
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evicted tenants. This has been met by allowing any one 
"who within twenty-five years before the passing of the 
act was the tenant" to purchase a parcel of land (presum- 
ably his former holding); but in such cases the advance 
is limited to the amount of £1,000 (unless the Land Com- 
mission consider that a larger amount will not preju- 
dice other claimants). This section was the result of a 
compromise between the government and the Irish party, 
and was keenly debated. It leaves open the difficult 
question of the position of the new tenants who have 
taken evicted farms. Are they to be allowed to retain 
their holdings, or shall they receive compensation? 

In accordance with the bad precedent set in so many 
previous acts, there are, as already noticed, certain sec- 
tions dealing with the fair rent courts and the laborers, 
tacked on to the main body of the land purchase enact- 
ments. The sub-commissions for fixing judicial rents 
will for the future consist of one legal and only one lay 
assistant commissioner. In appeals one judicial com- 
missioner, assisted by a lay assessor, will form the court. 
There may therefore be two, or probably more. Appeal 
Courts in operation, as any judge may be nominated as 
an additional commissioner. The evident object is to 
secure greater rapidity in deaUng with cases, and remove 
the congestion in the Land Courts.' 

The amendments to the Laborers' Acts are merely a 
new definition of an "agricultural laborer," and the rec- 
ognition of the wishes of the applicants in the choice of 
sites for cottages. The fuller treatment of the workers' 
case is reserved for further legislation, which is promised 
for next year; but this imder present poUtical conditions 
is rather doubtful (which is to be regretted), as the labor- 
ing class in Ireland is the one which presents the chief 

lOn January l, 1903, there were 20,691 fair rent applications, and 13,237 ap- 
peals waiting to be heard. 
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problem for the future. Even though it has improved 
since the time when the Devon Commission reported 
that "the Irish laborer was the worst fed, worst clothed, 
and worst housed in Europe," there is much room for 
further advance. The chief hope of the agricultural 
worker lies in the opening up of opportimities for the 
acquisition of land by the use of energy and thrift. 

The question of greatest interest in connection with 
the new act is, of course, how will it work for its admitted 
purpose, the transfer of Irish estates to the tenants? So 
many attempts have been made that it seems absurd 
to expect that the present measure is to be the final one. 
It is almost certain that a pressing claim will be urged 
for increase of the donation of £12,000,000 provided to 
"oil" the wheels of the system; and some concessions on 
this head may be expected, particularly if any Irish funds 
or British grants to Ireland are available. Then there 
is some reason for thinking that the administrative working 
of the act will not be as rapid as is generally desired. 
Though the new commissioners will be more energetic, 
and the examination of titles much simpler, yet some 
inquiry will be necessary, and there will be delay in work- 
ing out the details of transfer. If land to the value of 
£5,000,000 or £6,000,000 per annum changes hands, it 
will be as much as can reasonably be expected. The total 
period over which the operation would extend would then 
run to twenty years.' 

More serious still is the fact that a large body of occu- 
piers will not be able to take full advantage of the new 
facilities. Non-judicial tenants and those with very 
large holdings will ask for some aid towards purchasing,* 

1 Mr. Wyndham's own estimate was fifteen years or longer. 

' The advances under the earlier purchase acts were limited to £3,000. In 
exceptional cases £5,000 might be granted. The act of 1903 extends the latter 
to £7,000. 
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and here the hostility of the NationaUst party to the 
holders of large pastoral farms — "cattle-ranches," as they 
are called by imitation from America — ^will prove an 
obstacle. The Congested Districts Board may buy in 
and reallot such land; but this course will not tend to the 
economic advantage of Ireland, where different types 
of farming are required, and where the large farmer is the 
pioneer of improvements. 

The greatest difficulty that the new measure will have 
to encounter is the possible disinclination of landlords 
to sell, except at prices much above those which have been 
established under the Ashbourne Act and its successors. 
The idea is very prevalent among the tenants that seven- 
teen to eighteen years' purchase of the existing rents is 
an adequate price; and, looking at the average price of 
purchase for all Ireland, it has a jyrima facie plausibility. 
But the variations from the average are very wide, and 
differ much in different counties. Thus the extreme 
differences run from 45.7 years to 6.2 years, which shows 
the extraordinary inequalities that exist. Two circum- 
stances have to be taken into account, moreover, in con- 
sidering the low prices hitherto established: (1) The in- 
security of the land-owners' position. Seventeen years' 
purchase meant capitalizing at almost 6 per cent., at a 
time when interest was slightly over 2J per cent.' Sales 
at such a sacrifice could not continue with more settled 
political conditions. (2) Moreover, the sellers under the 
earlier purchase acts were either hopelessly encumbered 
or were large proprietors, who desired to get rid of their 
troublesome Irish estates. The London Companies were 
specially anxious to rescue their property, even at a loss. 
These two classes are now practically exhausted, and 
further sales are only possible at higher prices.^ The 

1 2| per cent, consols reached 112 ; Guaranteed Land Stock (also 2i), 114 : 
London & Northwestern Railway 3 per cent, debentures, 115. 

2 Another circumstance which stimulated earlier sales was the high pre 
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critical matter is to determine at what point this new 
level will be placed. The probabiUty is that at first the 
variations will be wide, running from the minimum 
eighteen and a half years (excluding bonus) to twenty- 
five or twenty-six years. As the work of transfer goes 
on, the average price will tend to be higher, unless there 
is some serious depression in agriculture. Should stock 
exchange securities not recover from their present rela- 
tively low price, the advantage of sale to the landlords, 
owing to the favorable opportunity for investment, will 
bring more sellers forward. But the main influences will 
be rather the general political condition and the desire 
to carry out the transformation in property. 

That there is a general disposition on the part of land- 
lords to sell and of tenants to buy is beyond dispute, and 
each completed transaction will lead to others. The ad- 
vantages to the occupier of a reduction in his yearly pay- 
ments with the security that his new position gives will 
tell powerfully in favor of purchase. To the resident 
landlord the prospect of getting what is substantially 
a loan on easy terms,^ and receiving a reasonable price 
for his rights over the land held by tenants, is not unsat- 
isfactory. The encumbered landlord, who gets the power 
of clearing off mortgages and other charges, bearing a 
comparatively high rate of interest and thereby relieving 
himself of a heavy drain, will certainly try to come to 
terms. On these grounds there is reason to believe that 
the act will have a large measure of success, though at 
times there may be some slowing down in its operations. 

It is, however, when a great number of estates have been 

mium on the land stock in which payments were made. This premium, 
amounting at times to 14 per cent., was a bonus on sales. The South African 
War removed this assistance, — in fact, turned it into a discount. 

1 This is the real effect of section 3, under which the owner ostensibly buys 
back his demesne. Thus a sum of £10,000 advanced would only reguire an 
annuity of £325 (of which £50 goes to the sinking fund) for sixty-eight and a 
half years. 
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sold and when, as is possible, the remaining landlords de- 
cline to sell, that the old troubles may reappear. Under 
such conditions the cry for compulsory sale will, it is said, 
be revived, and Parliament will not hesitate to expropriate 
a small minority that obstructs the settled policy of the 
country. On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that the very system of land purchase creates an ever- 
increasing body of proprietors (for the tenant purchasers 
are virtually such), deeply interested in the maintenance of 
social order. How far this moderating influence will be 
effective remains to be seen. It ought to prove a powerful 
restraint on any extreme movement. 

Quite distinct from the question of transfer of land 
ownership from one class to another is that of the possible 
changes that the act will bring about in Irish agriculture. 
One vmdoubted result of the act of 1881 was the discour- 
agement to investment of capital on the part of the land- 
lord, and also to improvements by the tenant. A system 
under which rent is periodically revised makes it the 
tenant's interest to let the land deteriorate : the constant 
litigation about improvements stops their being carried 
out. The intense dissatisfaction felt by both parties proves 
the failiire of the judicial tenancy plan. 

Piirchase will take this dead weight off Irish agriculture 
and give scope for progress. The chief danger for the 
future in this respect is the imsuitable character of so many 
Irish holdings. In the Congested Districts there are small 
farms, or rather plots, situated on poor soil. Elsewhere 
large farms of good land are the rule. The best endeavors 
of administrators cannot speedily change this condition. 
The slow and steady action of economic forces is the only 
complete remedy, and this is only possible if freedom of 
movement and trade is allowed. 

The energetic and the thrifty must be permitted to come 
to the front: the feeble and incompetent cannot be per- 
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manently left in possession of the soil. Agricultural prog- 
ress, like industrial, depends on bringing forward the best 
men, and giving to skill and providence their due reward. 
A good system of land tenure is an essential prerequisite, 
but is is only a prerequisite; and, indeed, any form of 
ownership which tends to stereotype existing conditions 
is certain in the modern economic world to prove evil. It 
is, therefore, essential to the ultimate success of the pur- 
chase legislation that it should be supplemented by reform 
and simplification of the general land law. The compli- 
cated rights and the restraints on alienation (though the 
latter are much reduced), which are characteristic of the 
English real property law, are altogether unsuited for a 
land where there is a large majority of peasant owners. 
The small proprietor class either gradually dies out or 
lingers on in a distressed condition under the cost and 
xmcertaLnty of the law. Legal reform is, then, absolutely 
necessary; and there is good reason to hope that it will be 
carried out in company with the process of transfer which 
the act of 1903' is designed to accomplish. 

C. F. Bastable. 
Trinity College, 
Dublin, Ikeland. 

1 Though the measure does not come into operation until November 1, 
1903, several agreements have been already concluded. The most important 
is that for the sale of the Duke of Leinster's estate, 44,000 acres in area, at 
a price giving the owner twenty-five years' purchase. 



